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This resource piece is basically a set of bibliographic notes for my essay in this 
issue on the “creative industry” hype. In addition, it is a work in progress, and 
I will be updating it in upcoming months. The overall topic, media art and 
economics, is almost boundless. What I’m highlighting here are things I found 
useful for my essay and other materials that can contribute to further analysis. 
It’s probably worth mentioning that I didn’t come to a radical economic 
analysis of media from a theoretical position but because of practical 
experiences I had in working in, with, and around the media and people who 
work in the field. Again and again, it became clear to me that economics plays 
an important role in media work. Also my own experience of trying to do 
aesthetic and cultural analysis and being puzzled by certain things brought me 
to see economics as often an important factor in what I was observing. 

Frequently people who do political economy of media and those who do 
cultural/aesthetic analysis of media have had antagonistic relations. In some 
quarters that remains contested terrain, but over the past few decades, 
sometimes grudgingly, many scholars have seen the usefulness of drawing 
from both approaches. 
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